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SL 'BSCRIPTIONS RE CEIVED 


By “ particular request”, of Joseph, I was favored | | 
with the celebrated Fox song, in which all joined 
and made up in lively gesticulation and stentorian 


against the sky, once the residence of Gotz of 
the Iron Hand. At intervals alone the banks 
the peasantry may be seen, decked out in the 


peculiar costume of the country, vine-dressing,— | shouts what was wanting in harmony. One mar- 
vels at the quantity of beer which vanishes in 


and singing the while some fragment of a harvest 
these sessions. Six or eight quarts to a man is 


no inordinate allowance. Here most of the |} 
duels originate. Harmless beer-duels the ma- 
jority of them are, to be sure, but not unfre- | | 


upon the broad, warm level of the Rhine, which 


quently a savage challenge is given that must be 
fought out with swords. Several of these last I 


he descends the mountain road of the Simplon 


into the summer fields of Italy. 
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al QATHAN RICHARDSON, 282 Wi siaeean Se ic | Heidelberg lies stretched out a mile or more | took occasion to witness, as representing, no less 1] 
1 | fa COM LELAND, scones ye ee r 1 | along the banks of the Neckar, under the shadow | than the Kneipe, one of the peculiar institutions | 
; a bye BE ! “760 Broad oe | of the mountains, and, with its ancient castle | of the German Universities. They are fought | 
rg tg TAO. X6 haath Minth Be Puueminhie. | and dilapidated public and private architecture | in a hall fitted up for the purpose, on the | 
| « JOUN H. MELLOR,.......... see eveees Pittsburg, Pa, and the lazy aspect of its one interminable street, | opposite bank of the river, out of the jurisdiction | 
é 7b eoouauu ee eae ae reminds you of an old stager who has passed | of the Heidelberg authorities. With a show of | | 
. coaenr see Seale ‘Cleveland? - through the battle and turmoil of life, and is now | mystery I was conducted to this apartment, at an 


resting in pensioned retirement till its close. It | early hour in the morning. On arriving at the 
has the air of a city that, long ages ago, in the | place, my first greeting was the noise of the grind- 
ing of swords, in the court yard connected with 


| 
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the establishment. There was, at least, a sem- | 
| 

} 


Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. midst of a sturdy life, beeame suddenly paralyzed. 


| 
| 
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VI And well, indeed, it may, for does not History 
P e < © , : woe H re MH > TY « ; a] ay r 
| Down tHe Neckar To Hemetnenc— View From | inform us it was “five times bombarded, twice | blance of reality about this. The hall is grimly 
THE Kéxtesrunt—Stupents’ Knees ANp Dvets-- | Jaid in ashes and thrice taken by assault and deliv- | decorated around its walls with broadswords, 


OverA oF Der Freyscuurz At Munrcu—Royar | 
Bronze Founpry—THe DANUBE— BEETHOVEN'S | 
GRAVE. 


foils, masks and all the accoutrements of its special 


ered over to pillage”? TI took lodgings at the 
vocation. Much ceremony is observed in the 


Prince Charles Hotel in the market place, close 
under the walls of the castle. Just opposite rises 
the steeple of the great church, which, in times 
been witness to so many scenes of sword arm of his principal in the intervals of 
rest, and administer comfort and encouragement 


details of the duel. Each combatant has two 


I had been stopping a day at Ludwigsburg to | 
seconds, the duty of one of whom is to support the | 
= | 

| 


examine the famous Organ establishment of the 
Messrs. Walker, some account of which I have | past, has 
slaughter and sacrilege. Late in the night, as I 


given in a previous chapter. 


Some ten or twelve miles, by the post road, | lay awake in my chamber, I could hear the organ | to his flagging spirit,—the other to defend him 


| 

. . : | 
wailing forth its melancholy music. from some uncommonly sturdy thwack or illegal | 
Toiling up to the castle one evening, I en- | thrust of his adversary. A quarter of an hour is | 

) 


allowed to each pair of combatants, unless, in the 


down the valley of the lovely Neckar, will bring 
you to Heilbronn, from which point the stream is 


countered, among the trees in the garden, some 
half dozen young men wearing the garb and the | meantime, one of the parties has, in the opinion 
aspect of students, smoking diligently, withal, | of the ofliciating surgeon, received a sufliciently 
and singing songs and drinking lager beer. It | severe cut to justify the cessation of hostilities. 


navigable for small craft. And let no summer 
rambler neglect this descent of the Neckar from 
Heilbronn. To traverse its entire length is not 
a long journey, and from its source amid the 
shadows of the Black Forest to where, below 


chanced they were recent graduates of our own | The assailants, as also their seconds, are carefully 
Heidelberg, it rushes into the joyous embrace of | Harvard University, who had come to spend a year | protected at every point except the face and 
the Rhine, there is not a mile but is crowded | in Heidelberg by way of finish of their col- | upper part of the chest. Against these exposed 
with interest. Leaping upon the deck of the | legiate course. They told me they kneiped | parts blows, of a prescribed form and nature, 
asthmatic little steamer that lies in waiting at | with the Prussians, which was equivalent to saying | are aimed. An umpire is chosen to see fair play 
they were at feud with all others. on both sides. I have said the theatre of these 

This system of Kneipes is carried out to its | broils is in a remote and retired position. Every 
fullest extent in Heidelberg. The students from | precaution is taken to prevent a surprise, never- 
each state or section of the country clan together | theless. Half a dozen or more sentinels are 
and fraternize, after a manner peculiar to them- | posted along the route leading to the hall. This | | 
selves. Under the auspices of my courier Joseph, | isa permanent and standing force, and consists of | | 
who had himself been a student at Bonn, I visited | a score of superannuated old women, who are 
detailed for duty, by squads, armed each with 
a red cotton umbrella, which is spread at the 


Heilbronn, you are in a few moments buried 
the depths of the forest. Farther down, the 


| stream becomes narrower in its sinuous course, 
|| struggling now angrily with the hill-sides which 


encroach on its channel, now ereeping through 


the silent meadows and among vineyards whose 


ripe grapes are reflected in its waters. Every 
crag and promontory here, as on the Rhine, is | several of these clubs. The routine of the per- 
crowned with its castle. Midway in its course it | formances is much the same in them all. It 
appeared mainly to consist of smoking and beer- | slightest indication of zlarm. The signal given is 
rollicking songs. | speedily transmitted to the centre of the field of 


skirts the base of a rugged mountain range.— 


Ruined fortifications run along the edge of its steep drinking, and the singing of 
wooded banks. Here is seen the crumbling castle | There is, in truth, but little of music in these operations, and there is divesting and the remo- 
of Hornegg, in the olden time a stronghold of the | songs of the German students. Some one, at | ving, in hot haste, of all the forbidden parapher- 
|| Teutonic knights. Here, too, is the castle of | random, takes up the burden of a tune, and all | nalia of conflict. Three duels were “ tallied off” 
Dauchstein and the red ruin of Minneburg. | hands roar out the chorus, in unison, with harsh | on the morning I was present, resulting in the 
Yonder the towers of Hornberg are pictured | unsympathetic voices, thoroughly out of tune. | semi-amputation of a nose, and an ugly gash in the 
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cheek of one of the combatants, from the blows of 


a vigorous adversary. Judgiug from my limited 


| 


observations, these young Hotspurs are proud of | 


their wounds received. I saw half a dozen of them 
at the railway station next morning, exhibiting, 
with some parade, their patched and sutured faces 
to the passing train. 

One should not bid adieu to Heidelberg till he 
has climbed the steep KG6nigstuhl, behind the 
town, and watched the sunset from its summit. 
This point of view, for grand and _ picturesque 
scenery, is unsurpassed. ‘The silver Neckar is at 
your feet. Westward, extending beyond the 
reach of the eye, are broad and fertile plains 
clothed with verdure and fields of waving grain. 
Far away to the South is the ridge of the Black 
Forest, and nearer the dark vallies of the Oden- 
wald and the summits of the Hartz mountains 
appear. In the distant valley gleams the Rhine, 
like a river of gold. The summer sun softens all 
and lends to the landscape a dreamy beauty. 

At Munich I heard the music of Der Frey- 
schiitz with an orchestra of sixty instruments, led 
by Lachner. The opera was well represented in 
all its parts, although no role was prominent. 
Throughout the masterly instrumentation was 
given with accuracy and verve, and with such 
effect as to make one more than ever regret the 


reigning fashion, that would substitute the labors 


of Donizetti and Verdi for legitimate harmony. 
I doubt if this work is ever faithfully rendered 


out of Germany. Its goblin tale just suits the 
German fancy; and it is entered into with a zest 
What par- 
ticularly struck me was the intelligence displayed 
by all of the spirit and meaning of the music. 
The understanding between the conductor and 
The movement of the 
orchestra was as that of a single instrument. Nor 
did this apparent unanimity and gaod feeling 


that we constantly miss elsewhere. 


his band was perfect. 


cease here. It pervaded the players and singers 


of every grade, as well. The first few bars satis- 
fied me on this point; and I gave myself up un- 


And 


never was the beautiful overture more enjoyable. 


reservedly to the enjoyment of the music. 


In the quartet of horns at the introduction, the 
tones, so rich and woody always, seemed now 
like the coloring of our autumnal forests.— 
As the composition went on to where the theme, 
after being wooed in turn by the several classes 
of instruments, is taken up con amore by all, 
what fellowship and fraternization of sounds 
were there! The audience were roused to an 
electric excitement, which was evinced by a 
universal shout of applause at the close. I ean 
not sav so much for the vocalization of that eve- 
ning, but all faults of voice and of method were 
atoned for by the sensible attention of every one to 
his part, and the equable effect of all. There was 
no levity or indifference, or affected virtuosity 
and straining for a point, which, oftentimes, so 
mars our best operatic performances at home. 
The decorations and mechanism of the play were, 
of course, admirable, thoagh partaking, towards 
the end of the piece, rather more of the infernal 
than is wholly congenial to our notions of. taste. 
the performance, after 
close, I hardly knew why it had pleased me so 
much. I could carry away no recollections of 
brilliant or striking points. I was told it was 
rather below the ordinary standard of the place. 
But it has impressed me ever since like the mem- 
ory of a pleasant dream. 


—In_ reviewing its 


| 








Next to the Opera and the Galleries of Art, 
with which Munich abounds, I was most eager to 
visit the celebrated Bronze Foundry, now under 
the direction of Herr Frederic Miiller, the 
nephew of the founder of the establishment. 
It was here that the stupendous statue of Bavaria 
(sixty-one feet in height) was successfully cast. 
At the time of my visit the colossal statues of 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry, by Crawford, were 
being cast, fragments of which were lying about, 
at random, like the parts of a dissected giant. 
The order for the celebrated statue of Beethoven, 
by Crawford,—destined (by the munificence of 
Mr. Cnarves C. Perkins) for the Boston Music 
Hall—had also just been received. All the de- 
tails of the interesting process of casting in bronze, 
were pointed out and explained by the gentle- 
manly conductor of the establishment. 

From Munich our route lay through an inter- 
esting country to Ratisbon, where we came upon 
the banks of the Danube—the “ Rio Divino” of 
the Italian poet. It has become fashionable, of 
late, to compare the Danube with the Rhine, 
much to the detraction of the latter stream. I 
question, however, whether novelty is not the one 
feature in which the Austrian river’ will stand in 
the comparison. For the much-travelled Rhine 
familiarity may, in the minds of some, have bred a 
contempt ; but to one who looks on them both 
with the freshness of a first acquaintance, the 


“Valley of Sweet Waters” must still carry off 


the palm. To me the Rhine-voyage is like the 
reading of a mellow romance of the olden time. 
The Danube, on the other hand, is the Carlyle of 
Rivers; all breaks and dashes, and abounding in 
rocks and whirlpools and rugged mountain defiles, 
which contiually take your attention by storm 
and weary you by their constant repetition.— 
Grim old castles frown upon you from every crag 
and headland. The rapid rushing stream hurries 
you on ata fearful rate, giving no time for enjoy- 


ment. Grandeur—sublimity even, is its promi- 
nent characteristic, but it is a monotonous gran- 
deur, unvaried, wild and dark. The features, 


most civilized in appearance and humanizing in 
their influence, upon its banks, are the convents 
or palace monasteries of the Benedictine monks, 
seen nowhere else in such beauty and perfection. 
I would fain have climbed up to them to taste the 
quality of the grand old organs, which are to be 


found, in rare excellence, in those secluded 
retreats. 
At Vienna I 


tomb of Beethoven. 


made haste to inquire for the 
It was with feelings of sur- 
prise, but more of regret, that I learned neither 
my commissionaire, nor the driver of the jiacre, 
could tell in which of the three or four ceme- 
teries, outside of the walls of the city, the remains 
Taking it at a 
venture, we drove at first to the wrong place, as a 


of the great composer lay buried. 


matter of course, where we learned that the ob- 


ject of our search was at Wiring, a little village 


at the opposite side of the town. “ To Wiihring 
let us go,” said I, in a mood ill befitting, I fear, 
the nature of my pilgrimage. The faces of both 
Jehu and the guide expressed, more plainly than 
words, their estimation of the folly of such an 
errand in the abstract, and at this time in partic- 
heavily and we had 
still some miles to compass. At the gate of the 
little cemetery in Wiihring sat a pleasant old lady, 
By her direc- 


ular, for it was now raining 


in a sort of porter’s lodge, reading. 
tions I soon found out the consecrated spot, where 








I stood, I know not how long, uncovered beneath 
the dripping acacia trees which embower the 
tomb. A crowd of fancies rushed into my mind. 
Beneath the stone at my feet was all that remains 
of the great Beethoven. But a few weeks pre- 
viously, I had visited the house in which he was 
Here, in 
equal obscurity, he rests in his last sleep. And 
what a life was his! From his cradle to his grave, 
how eventful: to the appreciation of many, how 
dark and unintelligible! The tomb itself, (grave 
it is rather) is utterly without pretension—too 
much so, I could not help feeling. A slab of 
light colored stone, without inscription, overlies 


born, in an obscure street at Bonn. 


the spot. There may be, and doubtless there is, 
a sarcophagus beneath, but it does not so appear. 
Placed against the wall opposite, is an obelisk or 
entablature of white marble, having a gilded 
On the 
plane surface beneath, is this simple record: 
BEETHOVEN. 

There is in all this an exalted simplicity, it is 
true. But is it, in its plan of construction, sufti- 
ciently dignified and enduring, or in its design in 
keeping with the stern character of the man,—or 
is it altogether a worthy tribute of the proud 
city which is in possession of Beethoven’s grave. 

I have been accustomed to regret that the ashes 
of the great composer were not claimed by his 
native city. But, after all, there is a certain 
fitness that, in this respect, it should be as it is. 


lyre and a chrysalis for its only device. 


It may more accord with the last years of his 
sorrowful life and its gloomy close, that he should 
lie buried near the home of his adoption, by the 
dark, rushing Danube, rather than in the pleasant 
city of his birth, on the banks of the joyous 
Rhine. Much musing on these things, I was be- 
coming oblivious of time and place, when I was 
roused by an interjection of wrathful impatience 
from the guide, following whoni unresistingly I 
entered the carriage, and was soon rolling through 


the streets of Vienna to my hotel. 
* 
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An Evening in the Hartz. 


FROM THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF MR. 


BROWN. 
(Clearly a Fantasy Piece.] 

Among the persons whom I met while making the 
usual foot journey through the Hartz, was a gentle- 
man who joined our party, after leaving Blankenburg 
on our way through the valley of the Bode, and the 
villages Elend and Schirke, to the Brocken. On 
such journeys we easily make acquaintances, sympa- 
thy in tastes and in the objects of our travel leading 
to great freedom of intercourse, and making, at 
least for the time being, strangers quite intimate 
companions. I was sitting under the piazza of the 
little house for refreshment upon the top of the Zieg- 
enkopf, a lofty height back of Blankenburg, looking 
down upon the remains of the old robber den of Rein- 
stein, aud the beautiful open country spreading 
away far as vision could reach. Giving loose rein to 
the imagination, I was endeavoring to draw a picture 
of the time, when the people of Quedlinburg, no 
longer able to bear the insolence of the Lord of Rein- 
stein, came together, traders and mechanics as they 
were—and, donning the array of war, stormed the 
robber chief in his lofty den on that huge mass of 
sandstone and actually prevailed—right for once 
overcoming might. This was in 1336. The ras al 
was shut up in the large oaken cage, which you may 
still see in the town hall of Quedlinburg, and kept 
there nearly two years, till he purchased his freedom 
for 3000 thalers,—a large sum then. 






































It was there that the stranger joined me, and to- 
gether we drew many a fantastic picture of those old 
times. In the course of the conversations we had 
during the two or three days which we employed in 
following the path of Faust to the Brocken, he learned 
that Iwas an American, and informed me that he had 
known several of my countrymen, and indeed es- 
teemed them very highly. His acquaintance I marked, 
was confined mostly to our authors, though one or two 
painters and sculptors were not wholly unknown to 
him. He spoke of the author of “ Arthur Mervyn,” of 
Irving, and Cooper, of the author of “ Evangeline,” 
and especially of Hawthorne, whom he gave the high- 
est place in the rank of our imaginative writers. 
Drake, author of the “Culprit Fay,” he had well 
known, and he mentioned several American authors 
who had done him the honor to seek his acquaintance, 
but with whom he could form no intimacy. I was not 
alittle surprised to hear him speak of men who seem 
to me to have lived a whole age since—such as Joel 
Barlow of the “ Columbiad” and Dwight, who tried 
so hard to make an Epic of the Conquest of Ca- 
naan. He expressed no great friendship for these gen- 
tlemen, though he did them all due justice, the one 
as a diplomat, the other as the head of a learned in- 
stitution. I must confess that I felt a little suspicious 
that all was not right with him, gentlemanly as he 
seemed, and at length ventured to ask him who he 
was. He smiled, and replied, as he gave me his 
eard, “ I think I am not unknown to you by reputa- 
tation, though you do not recognize my person. 
Your remarkable countryman, Hawthorne, has done 
me the honor to immortalize me in one of his 
sketches.” 

His card was this: 

I <a ~y 
The flan of Fancy. 
J one J 

It must be confessed that a more agreeable com- 
panion for a journey through the scenes of so much 
poetry and legend as the Hartz, could not be found, 
and during my intercourse with him my imagination 
was kept upon the stretch. We parted at the Brock- 
en, where he had proved an invaluable acquaintance, 
pointing out demons and witches and all sorts of fan- 
tastic creations in the clouds, among the boulders and 
granite blocks about the Brocken house, in the val- 
leys below, and in the woods of the neighboring lesser 
heights. My course from the celebrated scene of the 
Walpurgis night orgies was to the unromantie region 
of the mines, Goslar, Clausthal, and that section of 
the country; but some days later, on reaching Ilsen- 
burg, at the opening of the romantic and legendary 
valley of the Ise, I found a note left for me inviting 
me to be present at a meeting, where I should sce 
many celebrated characters—a meeting in which he 
had a part to perform, and to which he would will- 
ingly take me, if I would call for him at such an inn 
on such an evening. 

One of the pleasant routes for a day’s ramble in 
the Hartz is from Ilsenburg over the mountains to 
Harzburg, a way not much travelled, since most 
pleasure-seekers go from the Brocken down through 
the valley of the Ilse, and thence by way of the fine 
Fortunately I 
reached Ilsenburg at the right time, and after rest 
andérefreshment I called upon The Man of Fancy. 
It was a warm August evening, but the heat was 


post-road to the above-named place. 


tempered by a cool breeze from the Brocken, while 
the lustre of the full moon lent magic to the evening 
view of the little town, which lies wedged in among 
the low, forest-covered mountains, to borrow a figure 
from Longfellow, as in the mouth of a trumpet. 

“Will you give this night to me?” asked the 
Man of Fancy. 

“ Willingly.” 

“Then we will at once start for the place of meet- 
ing, and on the way I can explain what you need to 
know.” 











I can never forget that walk! All that I had ever 
read of the Hartz seemed to become real as history, 
The bright moonbeams piercing the forest, and lying 
here and there upon our road in broad patches of 
white light; the lofty tower-like cliffs of the Ilsen- 
stein with its iron cross, whence the witches in Faust 
came to the Brocken, illumined against the dark 
background of firs; the Ilse rushing merrily down 
its rocky bed, and telling queer tales of the doings 
up on the mountains, to all such as understand the 
language of running waters; the mysterious moun- 
tains themselves, in their dark robes—almost funereal 
in the night; the mills with their silent wheels, which 
stand along the little river after you leave the town; 
and finally the solemn silence which brooded over all 
as we wended our way up the valley:—all these 
things are a living picture to me yet. By and by 
we turned away from the valley of the Ilse and fol- 
lowed the little brook, which comes brawling down 
from the Scharfenstein, and which led us into the 
dense woods and to the top of a high ridge. Here 
we emerged into a broad open space, which the char- 
coal burners, those real as well as legendary charac- 
ters of the Hartz, had laid bare of its leafy dress. 

A valley falls away to the right—deep, and in the 
moonlight, obscure; but we avoided this, following 
the track of the coal waggons to the forest, which 
crowned the next ridge, through whose glades we 
passed and descended into the valley of the Ecker, 

Those who go this route by day to Harzburg, or 
come up from that place to drink milk at the Wol- 
ken house, a mile beyond, and thence make the little 
excursion hither, see indeed a most lovely nook in 
the mountains, which a thick overshadowing wood, 
and a broad singing brook tumbling over the rocks 
in mimie cataracts, render 
after the heat of the walk. 
the mountains; the very place for the melancholy 


a delicious spot for rest, 
Still it is but a recess in 


Jacques to lie by the water and ruminate upon the 
sorrows of the wounded stag; all apart and separate 
from the great world without. 

But I have not yet stated the object of our walk as 
explained by The Man of Fancy. 

We were speaking of literature and literary men, 
especially of imaginative writers, when we emerged 
from the forest into the open space above mentioned. 
Above us, high up the slope, in the edge of the woods 
the fires of the charcoal burners were gleaming, and 
the wreaths of smoke sailed slowly away, half illum- 
ined by the moon, like the spectres of Ossian. 

* Did we not know by experience,” said my com- 
panion, “how light and fragile are those smoke 
wreaths, the eye could certainly never distinguish 
them from solid and tangible bodies, as they glide 
And 


indeed, did we not know that the brilliant clouds 


away from us into the recesses of the woods. 


piled up behind the mountains of a summer after- 
noon are but masses of mist and fog gloritied by the 
sun’s transforming touch, how could the eye learn 
to distinguish them from the snow-crowned peaks of 
the Alps, glowing or blushing in their eternal soli- 
tudes, as the day-god pours his midday splendor 
upon them, or just kisses them by way of morning 
greeting or evening good night? One is just as real 
to the eye, is as much a feature in the landscape, as 
the other. So in that world which is opened to us in 
books. History gives us scenes, incidents, characters 
in ponderous tomes, and we exhaust all the resources 
of the intellect and imagination in our efforts to feel 
them as real and tangible existences. Yet scenes, in- 
cidents, characters, which are created and illumined 
by genius, like mist wreaths by the saun—which are 
offspring of the fancy alone,—have in our memories 
and hearts, and that too without effort of ours, as dis- 
tinct a recognition, and a place as clearly defined. 
“Ts Henry the Fourth a more real character to 
you, Brown, than Falstaff? Bayard, the knight 
without fear and without reproach, more real than 
Don Quixote? Dr. Johnson than the Vicar of 
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Wakefield? Alexander Selkirk, chasing goats on an 
island in the Pacific, than Crusoe talking with his 
parrot on one of the Southern West India islands 
‘over against the mouth of the great river Orinoco ?’ 

I could not deny this. 

“Such creations, when once genius has breathed 
into them the breath of life, are immortal—certainly 
undying so long as letters remain and human nature 
is unchanged. The realms of the imagination are 
peopled with them, their maxims are quoted in every- 
day life and their wisdom becomes a part of the com- 
mon stock of our knowledge. They form a Republic 
free to all nations, and tongues, and confessions,—a 
republic, however, to which not every pretender can 
be admitted, and now-a-days the enormous increase 
of candidates for admission has forced upon them the 
necessity of caution in receiving new members to the 
privilege of their immortality. And this brings us 
to the object before us. At proper intervals, after 
the lapse of some half a century, or thereabouts, a 
proclamation goes forth for all, who have sought the 
distinctions of genius, to bring the offspring of their 
imaginations and present them for admission into the 
Society of the Immortals. On these occasions a sort 
of mass meeting of the citizens of the republic is held, 
a tribunal is erected, and such as pass the examina- 
tion of Truth and Nature are admitted to all the 
rights and privileges of the community. The best you 
will soon see for yourself, for we are drawing near 
the place of our meeting.” 

We passed rapidly down the winding way, which 
led abruptly through the forest into the Ecker valley. 
At the base of the steep descent an impenetrable veil 
of gloom, like a curtain, shut us out from the moun- 
tain nook, the scene of the coming ceremonies. At a 
touch from the Man of Faney, the veil opened, and 
the most enchanting sight met my astonished vision. 
Whole armies of the subjects of Oberon and Titania, 
with Ariel, the Genies of Eastern romance, and the 
Elves of Tieck, had been employed in preparing for 
the meeting. The Ecker, as it flowed over its rocky 
barriers, was hardly recognizable as the stream I had 
formerly seen by day, so transparent were its waters, 
so bright and sparkling, and so lovingly kissing mos- 
sy banks, adorned with all the flowers and sweet- 
scented herbs of fairy land. The valley was spread 
out with a delicate carpet of soft grass, from which 
all disagreeable intruders, spotted snakes, thorny 
hedgehogs, newts and blindworms and the like, had 
been excluded by the Fairies as from the bowers of 
Titania in * Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The trees 
seemed grander and more stately. The roughnesses 
of the soil had become thymy banks of earth and 
seats of moss and turf; the shrubs and tangling bri- 
ars were now bowers of roses and eglantine, or formed 
sanopies for such as would repose upon beds of roses 
—canopies of all that is beautiful or fragrant. ‘The 
moonbeams as they penetrated the recesses of the 
valley were changed, so that over the whole space, 
that delicious light which illumines the lands of the 
imagination, soft, mellow, golden, roseate, rendered 
every object distinct to the vision as in the bright 
beams of mid-day. 

These things I noted at a glance, for my attention 
was immediately absorbed by the multitude there as- 
sembled, and by a beautiful temple—a sort of Wal- 
halla, upon a gentle rise of ground in the centre of 
the valley. In this edifice, a temporary structure for 
the occasion, were many statues of such men of lofty 
genius as have peopled the realms of the imagination 
with living aud enduring inhabitants. I saw there 
the thin face of Cervantes, the oriental features of the 
Author of the “ Arabian Nights,” the serene features 
of Dante, Gocthe and Schiller, Ben Johnson, Lope, 
Moliere, and the like. Honest tinker Bunyan had 
his place, Goldsmith, Mackenzie, and even Macpher- 
son theirs. Macpherson for, think as we will of his 
poetic powers—in some moment of the inspiration of 
genius he added to the creations of fancy. I saw 
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also with some surprise the delicate features of the 
little man, Mozart. I cast a look of inquiry upon the 
Man of Fancy. He understood my doubt, and re- 
marked in substance, that though Da Ponte, or Bean- 
marchais, or whoever he was, who first gave the 
world the heroes whom Mozart now claims, had long 
been forgotten, had he not given them life and being: 
But the high place in the temple was filled by the 
statue of him, who so surpassed all that have lived and 
wrought inthe lands of fancy, as to have no second. 
Above all, crowned with ever-living laurel, peerless 
in dignity and calm majesty of visage, with brow se- 
rene, the very throne of intellect, stood SnAKSPEARE, 
The great men of Greece and Rome of 4!] antiqnity, 
stood below him—the 


like those of modern 


ages 
ages, 


creative genius that has done honor to 


Of all the creatures of the 


greatest 

mankind. imagination 
here in such numbers collected, no one could claim so 
many as his children as the immortal Englishman. 
There stood Prospero with his magie wand and gar- 
ment, and by his side the sweet innocence of Miran- 
da. Ina little group by themselves were the noble 
Merchant of Venice and his friend, Portia, and Ne- 
Shylock stood a lit- 
tle apart and eyed them evilly Sir Toby 
Belch had taken Falstaffaside, and was challenging 


rissa, Lorenzo and his Jessica. 
askance. 


him in a glass of something better than a good sher- 
ris sack with its twofold virtue. In every quarter I 
saw the children of Shakspeare. 

There were many present whom I did not know, 
but needed not the assistance of the Man of Fancy 
to recognize Parson Primrose, as he conversed up- 
on his favorite topie with his clerical brother Parson 
Adams. Hardly any group afforded me more satis- 
faction than one which occupied an arbor a little aside, 
consisting of Uncle Toby, who was busy explaining 
some opergtions in modern warfare to Don Quixote, 
who listened with evident wonder, while Dr. Slop 
slept ina corner. Sir Roger de Coverly was atten- 
tively listening, but I cannot say that he exhibited 
much interest in the topic, his eyes often wandering 
to a group of servants outside, among whom I recog- 
nized Corporal Trim and Sancho Panza. 

The Man of Fancy directed my attention to a gen- 
tleman ina Spanish dress, rich and splendid in the 
extreme. This gentleman was distinguished by a 


beauty and nobility of mien almost above those of 


earth All that one can conceive of fascination 
of manner and elegance of address was his. He 
was formed by nature to be the joy and delight 
of woman, and had his moral nature equalled 


his intellectual and physical in its perfection, the 
most perfect of the daughters of Eve had not been 
above him I needed not told 
name. Don Juan stood before me. I knew Sinbad 


and Robinson Crusoe telling tales of the sea to each 


in worth. to be his 


other. Gil Blas was recounting his visit to the arch- 
bishop to some merry Frenchmen—and so on every 
side I met forms and faces, the sight of which re- 
ealled in an instant and renewed the delight of years. 
{To be continued. ] 
—_ > 
“ s ‘ 
Weber's “‘ Derniere Pensee.” 
{From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. } 

The waltz known under the title of “* Dernidr 
Pensée de C. M. Weber’ was composed by me 
at Vienna in 1822 (it may have been as early as 


1821), and, having come into the possession, in the” 


‘ 


same year, of the firm of C. F. Peters, music- 
publishers at Leipsic, was, with my first trio (Op. 
25) in 1824, (or at the end of 1823), printed in 
the collection “ Valses brillantes en As,” Op. 26. 
It to be found in this collection of twelve 
waltzes in A flat. Some of these “ Valses bril- 
lantes” created a sensation at the time, and I often 
played them at Leipsic in 1823. When Weber 
produced my Italian opera, Dido, in 1824, I was 
most hospitably received by him at his residence 
in Dresden, and I remember with pleasure that 
the great master sang me some very comic songs, 


1s 


| 














and that I was called upon in the small family 
circle (composed only of his dear wife, Madame 
Caroline), to give some trifles, and among others, 
the waltz in question, in my turn. The waltz 
pleased Weber so much that I was obliged to re- 
peat it several times. THe even observed to his 
wife that words might be adapted to it, and sung 
himself the commencemen thus: 
“Net wahr? Du bist mein Schatzerl ?” 

Subsequently to this, Weber, as I afterwards 
heard from his wife, frequently played the waltz, 
to which he was very partial. It is possible that 
he performed it also m Paris, during his stay there 
in 1826, on his road to London. The rest is an 
affair of the music-publishers. To sum up the 
matter in a few words, there was in Paris a musi- 
cian who wrote down the waltz, after having 
heard it played by Weber, and thus it appeared 
after his unfortunate death in London as _ his 
De rnierc DP nse "a There is one point which is 
unintelligible to me, and that is how my old friend 
Pixis, who often heard the waltz played by me in 
Paris in 1824, could publish variations on it, and 
thus confirm the erroneous notion prevalent in 
France. I never attached any value to the trifle, 
and believe that, but for Weber’s authority, it 
would never have created any sensation. 

You have now a circumstantial statement of the 
It was not until 1830, or later, 
that the firm of C. F. Peters in Leipsie gave a 
very short explanation, indeed, of it. Hereupon, 
a musical dilettante, M. Parmentier, (the same 
who afterwards translated into French and 
brought into notice several of my songs), wrote 
to me from Paris, and begged for a confirmation 
of the reports connected with the waltz. It was 
thus the details of the whole affair and my letter 
were published in the French papers. 

C. G. ReIssiGEer. 


whole matter. 
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Diary Abroad.—No. 20. 


Berwin, Sept. 5.—The man, who has undoubtedly a 
greater knowledge of Bacu’s works, than any other liv- 
ing, is Prof. Denn, Musical Librarian at the Royal Libra- 
ry here. And this, first, because he isa Bachist from 
taste, and a most profound harmonist, and secondly, be- 
eause he has charge of the largest existing collection of 
Bach’s works, manuscriptand printed, that exists, and it 
More 
than 1200 dollars worth of such works have just been 
added to the Bach and his 
sons) from the Library of Will it 
be believed that of the vocal writers of this century, he 
admires most And one 


day, when the conversation at the Library turned upon 


is a constant aim with him to reuder it complete. 


collection, (works of Bach 
the Sing Akademie. 


highlv—Rossin1? This is so. 


vocal music, I had the delight of listenmg to quite a lee- 


ture to some of his pupils who were there, upon the 
and extraordinary beauty of many favorite pas- 


genius 


sages from the works of that fertile composer. 





I say delight, for of all operatic music, which IT have 
heard, Rossini is one of the four authors whose works 





rded the world unatloyed delight. There is a 





have at 
garden in the next street where I have been in the habit 


¢ this summer, to hear light music, pot pourris, 


f goin 


polkas, overtures and the like. The brilliancy, freshness 


and melodic beauty of a1 


up on these oecasions from Rossini, in comparison with 


thing which happens to come 





extracts with other popular ecemposers, is surpri 
Hardly less notable is the difference in his works—those 
before and those after, his residence in Vienna—in the 


employment and development of the rich ideas which 
his native genius gave him so lavishly. 

His feelings of respect towards the great Germans, has 
been shown in various ways. Prof. Dehn says that some 


ten vears since he calle 


1 upon him jn Florence, and in 





the course of conversation asked him which of his works 


he himself prized most highly ? 
anumber by their titles upon his fingers, and said smi- 
lingly, “ Don Giovanni, by Mozart!”? He seems dur- 
his stay in Vienna—and during that time I find upon 


examination, that he had opportunity to hear very many 


ing 
of the works which we call classic, from Mozart, 
Beernoven, Cnerusint, Haypx, Von Wener—to have 
rent and attentive hearer of the German music. 
conversation books the talk often 


been adil 
In the Beethoven 
turns upon him, and Johann van BEETHOVEN, in one in- 


The veteran counted off 
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stance in particular, mentions Rossini’s desire to pay the 
great master his respects. Schindler says that Beetho- 
ven, however, would never receive him, and adds, “ [ wish 
he had not acted thus.’’ So do we all. Still we know 
that the German, though he could hear none 


of the great Italian’s music, and saw only two represen- 


great 


fol+ 
Ss, teil 





tations of one of his oper: and acknowledged his 


genius—the acknowledgement being rather in his own 
peculiar style—* Rossini would have been a great com- 
poser if his master had whipped him enough.” 


“Tell”? 


is announced as on the operatic programme this 
winter here, and I look forward with no small delight, to 
making acquaintance with another of the great works 
I 


tle curiosity, because, just as one feels the influence of 


yroduced as it should be, with no lit- 





of his later period, 


Haydn and Mozart upon each other in symphony, and the 
influence of them both in Beethoven's first—(possibly 
the second also) so the more I hear Mozart the more 
clearly do I feel his influence upon Rossini. The other 
day at the ‘ Requiem” how many things reminded me 
“ Stabat Mater ;” and each rey ion of “ Figa- 
ro” or “ Don Juan,” of 
“Moses in Egypt” and “the Barber of Seville.” Had Cur- 


Rossini’s yeti 


recollections 





brings vague 
RUBINI had Rossini’s brilliant genius or Rossini Chernbi- 
ni’s immense science, why may we not have had another 
Mozart? The 
that Mozart’s works should not give as much pleasure as 
“The Barber,” or “The Danghter of the Regiment,’ when 





re is nothing at all surprising in the fact, 


so given that one has neither the author's orchestral, 
choral, nor scenic effects, and the work is so ent down 
as to render the plot—the hanging together (Zusammen- 
hang)—unintelligible. This by the way. 

Those who are familiar with Cherubini’s operas say they 
feel the influence of these works upon Beethoven in his Fi- 
delio, and 1 believe Cherubini himself admitted his in- 
debtedness to Mozart. I know only his “ Les deux jour- 
nees”’ or “ Waterearrier.”” This is exquisite, and one can 
easily conceive the impression such music would make 
upon the young Beethoven. It seems then the most nat- 
ural thing in the world that one, who had at a very early 
age thrown study to the dogs, and knew that a brilliant 
melody or concerted piece would make all good again 
nee angry with him for serving up some 





with an andi 
piece of patchwork written ina fortnight, should have 
been most powerfully acted upon by the masterly instru- 
mental musie, which a Vienna residence in 1822-3 
afforded him opportunity to hear. 


To such as go to hear musie because it amuses them 





alone, to such as go only to hear a beautiful song sung 


by some beautiful or celebrated singer, the really best 
music of Rossini must be of no more account than much 
of his poorest—and the works of his youth—setting aside 
all question of opera as mere drama—must be of equal 
excellence with the works of his manhood. Many of the 
most popular operas are to all intents and purposes just 
as good with a piano-forte to set the pitch and keep the 
as with an orchestra, for they are written 
the instrumen- 





‘ ers right, 
with only the voice on the stage in view, 
master- 


sound. Rossini’s 


There is nothing in them, 


tation being—sound, empty 
pieces are of a different order. 
though, of Beethoven's grandeur and majesty of econcep- 
tion in the expression of the deepest of emotions, for the 
very good reason, that Rossini had no such emotions. 
His path through life has been a flowery one, and he 
could not There is no such 
religious feeling in his “ Moses” music, or his Stabat 
Mater, as we find in Handel's “ Israel in Egypt,” or in 
Mozart’s Requiem, for the good reason, that Handel had 
trne deep German religious feeling of the old Lutheran 


order, and Mozart of the Catholic, while Rossini is tho- 


express what he never felt. 


rough Italian in this respect. 
Rossini ery before he is hurt—for what I say of his want 
Mozart 


of power to express dark depths of emotion, like 
as said 


and 
above, one cannot express what he cannot feel. Haydn's 


Seethoven, is equally true of Haydn, for 


childlike joy and happiness is always seen in his music; 
Rossini’s brillianey, wit, humor, cheerfulness, free and 
n, and high animal spirits, ever shine out 
in his musie, as, formerly at least, in his daily walk and 
I believe both he and CHARLES DICKENS 





easy dispositi 


conversation. 
would have been much greater men had they both been 
carefully and thoroughly trained. Yet I hear the music 
of the one with the extreme delight with which I read 
the works of the other. Dickens is not SHAKSPEARE, 


though! 





Now, let no admirer of 
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BOSTON, OCT. 6, 1855. 


-NEW VOLUME. — With our present number 
EIGHTH half-yearly VOLUME of our 
The opening at the same time of the Musi- 


we commence the 
Journal of Music. 

eal Season of 1855-6 makes it a good time for new subscribers 
to commence. We trust our friends who have kept us com- 
pany so far, will use a little effort to increase the company, 


and send us in the names of not a few new readers. 


Orchestral Concerts. 

The movement, of which we have once or twice | 
hinted, is at length fairly on its feet before the | 
public. It starts with many excellent omens of 
success. It is too true that we have lost Bere- 
MANN, whio, in spite of previously announced in- 
tentions and of an engagement to conduct the 
concerts of our Mendelssohn Choral Society, has | 
been prevailed upon to become conductor of the 
Philharmonic and other concerts in the city of 
New York. 


during the coming season. 


This robs Boston of his presence | 
Sut this was no rea- 
son for despair, as those who have taken the mat- 
ter of orchestral concerts here in hand, have | 
practically shown to be their opinion in this day’s 
announcement. We have an excellent conductor | 
in Mr. Cann Zerraun, whose exercise of that 
function in the concerts of the Handel and Haydn | 
Society, and the Orchestral Union, last year, won 
him extensive and deserved favor. 

The concerts will be commenced with every 
possible guaranty that they will go on and that 
all that is or shall be promised will be fulfilled to 
the letter. 
tee (and there are more as good who stand behind 
them) should satisfy all doubt of that. 
chestra will embrace all the best instrumental tal- 


The names of the Managing Commit- 
The or- 
ent in Boston, to the number of at least fifty, who, 


as well as the conductor, will have every motive 


to do their best and work together in a true artis- 


tic spirit. The musicians are to risk nothing in a 


pecuniary way. They are to be secured their 


ordinary pay for every concert, and any profits 


that may at length result from a successful season 


are to be divided among them. Of course their 
interest and duty will be one. 


It 


loving public also will see its interest and duty to 


s to be hoped and _ trusted that the music- 


be one toward this enterprise. For the cause of 
good music, that the glorious evenings of Sym- 


phony and Overture and Song, which have been 


hitherto the winter’s joy and pride of Boston, 
may not fail; for the sake of remembering Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, and of encouraging our resi- 
dent musicians to keep up their tone as artists by 
allowing them to serve us in an occupation so in- 
spiring to themselves; forthe sake of giving the ri- 
sing generation as good chances as we had of know- 
ing what the really great music is, before a false | 
and frivolous taste shall get possession of them, as if 


Joye } 
always does where 


hetter models stand not in the 
way; as well as for the sake of our own musical 
gratification, it becomes us to sustain these con- 
certs. It is hoped that they will be made really 
and widely attractive, without catering to any low 
standards, and without being pedantically severe. 


rhere will be some of the grand old Symphonies, 


by a more efficient band than we have vet known. 
save exceptionally. There will be the best over- 
tures, perhaps concertos; there will be singers who 


are artists and who will sing good music, both solo 


wanting bright bits of a light and graceful char- 
acter by way of contrast and relief. There will 
be the attraction of that noble Hall, and possibly 
of a Beethoven and a Mozart birth-day celebra- 
The price of tickets, it will be seen, is low, 
Phil- 


harmonie Concerts in New York, which last year 


tion. 
two or three times lower than those of the 


crowded Niblo’s theatre from floor to ceiling. 

Let all true music-lovers, then, take hold and 
swell the subscription lists so fast, that we may see 
our way not only for six, but even eight or more 
delightful concerts. On the public of course any 
solid tltimate success depends, whatever other 
security a concert enterprise may rest upon. 
Make this succeed and it may ripen into a per- 
manent institution, the elements of which shall 
not have to be sought for every year anew with 
much pains and uncertainty. 


(> ~ 


Voice Teaching in Italy —Italian Song and 
German Music—Jenny Lind. 

It has been considered a matter of course that 

every young American aspirant to the profession 

The 


song are allowed to 


of a vocal artist should go to Italy. vener- 
able “ traditions” of Italian 
outweigh and put out of sight all other artistic 
considerations. The eareer (as scholar and as 
debutante) in Italy, the “land of song”,—that is 
the thing! and that means practically the renoun- 
cing of all other kinds of musie and living alto- 
gether in the practice, in the hearing and the 
atmosphere of the popular Italian opera of to-day. 
In a word it means now, more than any thing, 
the 
end (which cometh quickly) wearing oneself out, 
We 


intimated in our last, in welcoming a young towns- 


entering the new school of Vernpr, and in 
voice and artistic conscience, in his service. 


man back from the schools of Germany, where 
good music is thought something of, as well as 
singing and as what is ealled effect, that, because 
there was once a true school of song in Italy, be- 
cause the one only genuine vocal school is the 
Italian, it by no means follows that the truest school 
is found there now. And really it affects us with 
a certain sadness, when our young singers come 
from that Italy, to think 
that all that precious time and talent has been 


back “ finished artists’ 


spent in simply acquiring a power to enact a few 
hacknied roles in a very limited, monotonous and 
hacknied round of the most modern Italian operas. 
Acquaintance with good musie, with the Shak- 
speares and Miltons of the Art, they have for- 
gotten to esteem of consequence, and it is well 
known that to be a popular Italian prima donna 
or fenore it is not thought at all indispensable to 
be in any deep sense a musician. 

We need not stop to qualify, to renew our ex- 
pressions of indebtedness to Italian Art and artists. 
It is impossible to say every thing, and from all 
Look for the 


offsets to any seeming exclusiveness in the above 


sides of such a subject, at once. 


statements to all our articles in times past, in which 


we have not disguised our sincere admiration of 


the Bosros, the Grists, the BAprALts, and so 


many more. Our purpose now is to point out the 
evil of the Italian one-sidedness, exclusiveness, 
and to complain, as we justly may, that our ocea- 
sions for hearing the greatest kinds of music, our 
oratorios and classical concerts, suffer from the 
fact that our best-trained singers, those who go 
abroad to study, are at once monopolized by the 
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Italian opera, become nothing but so many more 
Lucias and Edgardos, and lend no loyal voice to 
the interpretation of much higher and more satis- 
fving, more enduring, if less fashionable kinds of 
We now 
testimonies. The first we find in the last number 
of the Musical Review, which translates from a 


music. wish to adduce two valuable 


German paper extracts from a private letter of 
Marte Wreck, sister of the celebrated CLARA 
ScnuMANN, who like her sister is already an 
admirable pianist, and has been spending some 
time in Italy developing her voice. She writes 
from Milan : 


It is surprising how many young songstresses, and 
often those who possess excellent voices and highly 
cultivated musical talents, are assembled in Milan, to 
pursue their studies under the tuition of Professor 
LAMPERTI, (one of the seven singing-masters of the 
Conservatoire, and agent for the Opera.) with the 
view of preparing themselves for the theatre, and 
through his influence to obtain engagements in Italy. 
Of course, however, to sing elegantly according to 
the old stvle, with a correct formation of the tone 
and voice. is now out of the question. The sole ob- 
ject seems to be sharp, pointed, passionate, and vehe- 
ment declamation; which, to produce the most 
thrilling and charmine effect, must be sung with a 
full voice, and, above all, with the most powerful 
muscular efforts, with wide open mouth and swelling 
breast, and all this at the cost of the delicate throats 
of the females, and at total variance with all rules of 
art. The natural blending of the head-voice with 
the register; the equality and beauty of voice; the 
soft and full tone; the correct delivery; the perfect 
piano and fine portamento, and other attributes to 
noble singing, as practised by Lind, Sontag, Persiani, 
Foder, Tadolini, and many others, are not taken 
into consideration. This style of singing is now sel- 
dom heard, and then by old singers, who speak only 
of Bellini, Donizetti, and Rossini. The youthful, 
vigorous singers of modern days have only one name 
upon their lips, and that is ‘“ Verdi.” Upon his 
operas rests the whole art of music as well for the 
present time as for the future, and for this reason 
many, under certain cireumstances, sacrifice the re- 
mains of their voices, sometimes even their health 
and constitution. All are ambitious only to be called 
“ Verdi-singers,” and they claim this name with vain- 
glorious pride. 

At my arrival in Milan, the voices of the singers 
were in their prime; and these produced, in several 
pieces from the Zroratore, Traviata, ete., 2 momentary 
and generally an ontward effect only. Occasionally, 
however, they made a very deep impression. But, 
ina few months, I saw them fade away, and become 
stiff and sharp, and void of all softness. And it is 
for this reason, I believe, that all voices in the theatre 
sound fatigued, and sung out. or rather sereamed out, 
But I must here add, that Italian female voices gen- 
erally have naturally a freer, more flexible, and fuller 


sound than those of other countries, especially of 


Northern Germany. 

The German elements of singing have found 
hitherto but little sympathy in Lombardy. They 
will not recoenize German music, even good piano 
music; and German songs and operas they will not 
hear. The professors and their pupils call them tedi- 
ous and not worth the sacrifice of voice and time 
upon them, without effeet, as they express it. The 
second and third-rate singers, of whom I heard many 
in the theatres in Lombardy, are truly horrible, and 
even a bearable ensemble is entire lv out of the qnes- 
tion. They have no attraction for the public, which 
consents to listen to them only when the prima 
donna endeavors to conquer the méasures of Signor 
Verdi. 

I have attended many singing-lessons; but never 
have heard a professor reprove the pupil for the most 
severe over-exertion of the voice, or the continual 
gasping for breath. On the contrary, I have fre- 
quently heard them encourage it: and custom also 
causes them to believe it a correct method. How- 
ever, the opinion we in Germany have, that the 
opergs of Verdi are not adapted to vocalization, does 
not fest on a sure foundation. Well-trained and 
perfect singers may be able to conquer them, and 
produce imposing and beautiful effects, which these 
operas, with a discreet orchestral accompaniment, 
frequently afford; and I think that the Italian public, 
in spite of the present abominable state of musical 
matters, could appreciate them. 

To the above we have the testimony of still 
higher authority to add, which is no less than 





























Mme. Jenny Linp Gotpscumipr. The fol- | 
lowing are extracts from a_ private letter, which 
we have had for three years in our possession, 
and which we have hitherto refrained from ma- 
king public, out of regard to the feelings of the 
writer, who, at that time professionally before the 
world, naturally wished to avoid all chance of 
exposing herself to misunderstanding and unplea- 
sant feeling on the part of amateurs and artists of 
a school different from her own. But we are 
sure that no such ground for silence now exists, 


and at all events the good that must be done by 
such most timely words from such a source, is 
enough to plead here in extenuation of a possible 
We risk the 
The 


remarks were written, at our own suggestion, in 


breaking of the seal of confidence. 


sin, for it is of the letter only, not the spirit. 


fuller explanation of advice given to a talented | 
young vocalist who went to Europe for improve- | 
ment in her Art. We copy word for word from her 
own autograph, which as a piece of clear, vigorous 
and not ungraceful English composition, is credit- 
The Italics 


able to a woman of fine intellect. 
are he> own: 

“If I might be permitted to offer a suggestion in | 
recard to Miss ——, it would be a recommendation 
to her not to go to Italy, as she has been advised by 
some friends todo. My humble opinion is, that the 
recently adopted method of Italian singing is not | 
the most natural and healthy. The proof thereof 
is. that we see only a few singers in our days that | 
know how to preserve their voice, having once 
been in Italy and there acquired the habit of forcing 
more sound out of their lungs than nature intended 
they should. 

“T never went to Italy myself from that very rea- 

son. After having heard all the modern Italian 
singers, 1 was well convinced that my voice never 
would have been able to preserve its natural elasti- 
city and its character of high soprano, had I under- 
taken to adopt the same forced style of singing as is 
now-a-days almost unavoidable in Italy by the fre- 
quent performances of Signor Verdi's operas. 
His music is the most dangerous for all singing 
artists, and will continue so to be until the artists 
themselves will better understand their own interests, 
as well as that of the beauty of the art of singing, 
and refuse to sacrifice themselves to a composer, who 
by no means understands the exquisite beauty of the 
real Italian singing, that cannot be surpassed by any 
other nation. 

“ Miss —— will find both in London and in Paris 
masters fully qualified to instruct her in all that is 
deemed requisite ; and in the former city now lives 
the most distinguished singing master, Mr. Emanuel 
Garcia, who is in my opinion eminently qualified to 
understand and to develope her voice and talent. 

“ A year’s residence in London or Paris will enable 
her to judge of the progress which she has made, 
and also the propriety of afterwards spending six 
months or one year in Germany, the land of real 
music, in which the true artist only can acquire the 
genuine stamp of Art. Germany offers perhaps less 
excellence for the singer, as a singer ; for the German 
language is very hard to pronounce and often changes 
the character of the sound; for instance : the quality 
of tone in singing out the Italian word, Dolore, and 
the identic German word, Schmerz, will be found 
quite different in its result, and infinitely in favor of 
the former. But—to wish to become a good a@tist, 
with a good artistical conscience, and not know Ger- 
many anid its musical masters, would indeed be as 
great a loss for the artist, as it would to the public, 
before whom he ought to wish to give a right im- 
pression. 

“] know what Germany. is to an artist, and, with 








all my veneration for the true Italian singing school, 


DWIGHT’S 


I really believe that, unless I had taken the German 
music as the ground-work, my whole knowledge of 
Italian singing would never have satisfied me, and 
my musical faculties would have been undeveloped 
and unfruitful. 

“ What I therefore wish most earnestly to impress 
*s mind is, that she would try to com- 





upon Miss 
bine /talian song and German music, the one being as 
necessary as the other ;—that she would try to avoid 
Jalse pathos, as the same law exists, to its fullest 
extent. in Art as in life;—that she be true to herself, 
try to find out the beauty of truth, as well in the 
simplest song as in the most difficult aria;—and the 
great secret .will be her’s.—the most powerful pro- 
tector against envy and malice will be on herside.” 

These are words to be pondered. They are 
not one-sided, they are not unkind or prejudiced. 
Observe, the writer fully admits the paramount 
claims of the true Italian school, but doubts if the 
Italy of to-day be necessarily the right place to 
find it. 
is the whole story in a nutshell. 


“ Ttalian song and German music”—there 
Form the voice, 
aequire the method, learn the pure, the natural 
cantabile, from the good old Italian traditions; 
but ai the same time remember that, in this cen- 
tury at all events, Germany is the “land of real 
music,” and seek to become baptized into the 
spirit of the great composers, the immortal ITAN- 
DELS, Mozarts and BEETHOVENS, as well as of 
the Rossrnts and BeLirnis, or in these days the 
still more questionably exclusive spirit of the 


DonizeTtTI1s and the Verpts. 


Musical Correspondence, 
[Extract from a private letter to the Editor.] 

New York. Sept. 28.—DLast evening Mr. Bris- 
tow’s “ Original, American Grand Opera, Rip Van 
Winkle,” was produced for the first time by the Pyne 
In the 
first and third acts the libretto follows Mr. Irving's 


and Harrison troupe, under his direction. 


legend with but little variation; the second act is a 
piece of invention, in which a continental officer (Mr. 
Harrison), “made up” quite like the pictures of 
Washington, falls in love with Alice, Rip Van Win- 
kle’s daughter (Miss Lovisa Pynr); 
military manceuvres are introduced for stage effect 
the 
scenery and costumes were uncommonly good; and 


and the usual 
The opera was very well pvt upon the stage; 


if the public verdict is worth anything, the opera was 
decidedly suecessful. 

Of the libretto not much can be said, only that it 
is by no means as senseless and ridiculous as are 
most of the Italian school. Probably Longfellow or 
Willis would have done better, but then no one ex- 
pects poets to write librettos; such drudgery is left 
to verse-makers. The work is not, properly speak- 
ing, a grand opera, for much of the dialogue is spo- 
ken; a shabby practice, which T hope may go out of 
fashion. The charm is at onee broken when the 
actor descends to the prosaic level of talking; and 
the opera in fact becomes merely a play, with musie 
The composer evidently aimed at pro- 
The 


melodies are light, resembling those of Auber, some- 


interspersed. 
ducing a popular, and not a classical work. 


times reminding one of the better class of native 
compositions, by some miscalled Ethiopian. Simple 
and graceful themes, set in stirring, strongly marked 
rhythms, keep the public feet in motion, and the 
public heart bounding with delight. 

However the sincere devotee to Art may regard 
this popular success, still, as a believer in the English 
opera yet to come, I rejoice even at the production of 
works like this, because the public will learn in time 
that all inspiration was not given to the Italian and 
Teutonic races. If we are ever to have any national 
operas, they must be based upon our own language; 
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the union of intelligible, vigorous and attractive plays 
with kindred music. 

As to the manner of performance of “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” not much can be said to Boston readers, 
who have heard this troupe so often. Miss Louisa 
Pyne was as charming as ever; her sister filled her 
position ereditably ; Mr. Harrison was execrably out 
of tune as usual; but the new basso, Mr. StrRETTON, 
was if possible, worse in every respect than his illus- 
trious chief. The sweet voice and really brilliant 
execution of the prima donna seemed with the audi- 
ence to atone for all the sins of her associates. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Miss ADELAIDE PuILuipps, after three and a half 
years absence from her Boston home, spent in the 
earnest and successful cultivation of her rich voice 
and artistic talent in the Old World, announces a 
Concert at the Music Hall this evening. We cannot 
doubt that she will receive the warmest welcome. 
Her antecedents are well known and such as to in- 
sure a deep interest in her. Her various talent, 
shown at an early age in the Museum theatre and 
elsewhere, her cheerful industry, intelligence and 
frank, generous nature ; her remarkably rich contral- 
to voice, self-taught at first to do good jservice, and 
afterwards, under the faithful and judicious training 
of Madame Arnov rt, cultivated to a point that 
made her a very acceptable concert-singer, all show- 
ed the capacity, under right conditions, of an artist. 
The warm interest of Jenny Linp, too, was enlisted, 
and following her advice, she studied for a year with 
Garcra, who was more than satisfied with her pro- 
gress. Of her subsequent successes in Italy, in the 
contralto roles of Rossini’s and other operas, we have 
all read. Miss Phillipps’s only regret is that cireum- 
stances did not enable her to spend also some time in 
Germany; but her musical studies have not been 
limited to one style or school of musie; Garcia has 
taught her to know Gluck as well as Mercadante 
and Rossini, and her own taste is large and catholic. 
Should she be able to remain in her old home this 
winter, our higher kinds of concerts may be much 
enriched by her. At all events all musical Boston 
must be eager to listen to her voice to-night. She 
will have the assistance of Mr. Harrison MiLianrp 
and an orchestra under the direction of Mr Carn 
Zerraun. She will sing a Rondo with variations 
from Meyerbeer’s “ Margaret of Anjon,” a Barcarole 
by Paer (in the Venetian dialect), Rossini’s Una voce, 
and duets from Zancredi and Jl Trovatore, with Mr. 
Millard. The orchestra will play two overtures and 
other selections. 

The forty nights of Italian Opera at the Academy 
of Music in New York, commenced on Monday with 
I) Trovatore, with Mme. LAGRANGE as Leonora, and 
Mlle. ALpter, a new and apparently much admired 
mezzo-soprano, as the gipsey Azucena; the other 
characters were cast as last year. On Wednesday 
Linda was performed, with Mme. LAGRANGE, Signo- 
rina Martini d'Ormy and Signori Brignort, Mo- 
RELLI, Rovere and Gasparoni in the principal 
parts. Zrovatore again last night. Meyerbeer’s //u- 
quenots and Prophéte are in preparation, to be brought 
out with great splendor; in these Miss Elise Hens- 
ror is to take part. Mr. Harrtson Mitrarp will 
not appear at the Academy before December, and 
then in La Favorita. Meanwhile we are glad that 
Boston still retains him as a concert-singer and a 
teacher, and we ask attention to his card in another 
column. 

To the foreign engagements already mentioned, 
(CASTELLAN, SALVIANT, and Caspran1), the Acade- 
my has now added (if report be true) that of RocEr, 
who is so great in Meyerbeer’s operas, at a salary of 
Speaking of salaries the Courier 
us the following authentic state- 


$5.000 per month. 


and Enquire r gives 
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ment of the necessary expenses of an Italian Opera 
in New York, based on the arrangements of last 


season : 


Prima Donna, per month,...+eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeS1200 00 | 

Do. Do. ™ 800 00 | 
Second Do. 100 00 
= 1200 00 








First Tenor 


2nd Do. - Ce ee ee 
Baritone x 1000 00 | 
Basso “ 600 00 
is 200 00 | 

| 


2nd Do. ‘ rm 
Music, wardrobe and scenery, v: 
ing to supply and novelty... 


48 Orchestra, per week... 
86 Choristers. . 





Leader.ceeee 100 00 
Prompter seceecccccccccccccececcccessecees 20 00 
Chorus Mastereecccccceccccccccvccccoccccoce 20 00 
Stage Manager..cccccccccscccesvcsccosceses 37 50 
PAR carcies choc crressshacntsosvsccsssee CLOUD 
Advertising and printing,.ssesecsceccceeeseee 250 00 
12 Carpenters and Scene-shifters.....eeeeeees 70 00 
40 Supernumeraries...ccccececccccccccccvece 75 00 
Call Boyeeccceccccsccccccccceeseccctesevecs 3 00 
Property-man and DOY+.sceeeeeeescecesereee 18 00 
2 ServantsS..cccecccccccccccscccccsccsccvses 12 00 
Stage doorkeepersesececceesececeecveccceses 8 00 
2 GAS MON eecceecccccevccccscesesesesccsece 20 00 
9 Usherseccccccccccccccccecccccscccccesccce 27 00 
3B Donrkeepers..cececceccsccececccsceseseees 13 50 
8 Policemen .cecoccccccccccccccccescescsccos 13 50 
Treasurer and Off1CEP sce ccccccccccccesccsccce 60 00 
Runner to presS.eeccececccescccecceeeseveces 6 00 

28 00 


S TANTS «cvcscs Kabobs BOW ESe TECEDEC RS 2 
Bill-posting and distributing. .oeseccesseccece 20 00 
Hair Dressers .eeeseees eseicees 10 00 
Sweeper, Cleaners and Fireman, «.sseeseese.. 21 00 





seers ereres 


Total per WCCK-cccsecccccccesecesceceee Sl 932 50 
This table of exnenses, it will be seen, shows a month- 
ly outlay of $13,330; but it is still deficient in several im- 
portant items, namely: the salaries of a contralto, (S800,) 
another tenor, ($1000,) another baritone, ($800,) a sec- 
ond contralto, another second tenor, and a second bari- 
tone, ($209 each,) all of which are necessary for the 
proper conduct of a season of Italian Opera, and which 
raise the expenditure to $16,530 per month, exclusive of 
rent, interest and insurance. 

The salaries of the Prima Donna and First Tenor it 
will be seen are rated at $1,200 each per month; but 
Madame pE LAGRANGE and Signor M1IRATE received 
last season three times that, or $3,600 each per month, 
raising the monthly expenditure to $21,330 per month, 
exclusive of rent, interest and insurance. 

This statement is made the basis of an argument, 
and a pretty weighty one, against the demand for 
It presents one side of the ques- 





opera at low prices. 
tion exceeding'y well, and we hope to find room for 
it all another time. We shall be glad also to hear 
the best that can be said upon the other side. 

Mr. Bristow’s new American opera, “ Rip Van 
Winkle”, has had a nightly run now of a week or 
more, and is really a popular success. A letter from 
a correspondent above will be read with interest. It 
agrees with the general tone of criticism in the New 
York papers, all of which pronounce it music of a 
light character, but of a good deal of merit in 
Fry, of the Zribune, goes into a five 
column celebration of the event, with analysis 


its way. 


of the work, seemingly fair, and interesting, much 
of which we would gladly have had room to copy 
this week. Meanwhile we clip the following testi- 
mony from a private letter from one of the first 
German artists, a leading man in classical music 
matters in New York, whose word could not be idle 
flattery. 
point of instrumentation excellent, and there are 


He writes us: “ Bristow’s new opera is in 


otherwise many good things in it. The work really 
does an American composer credit; it is the first 
one of the kind which has inspired me with respect. 
The plot is poorly arranged and some cuts and 
changes in the programme of the different pieces 
would be desirable.” We are happy, by the way, to 
learn that Mr. Bristow has made his peace with the 
Philharmonic Society and returned into the arms of 
the So should it be; 
musicians meet upon the ground of Art, and cease 
the foolish quarrel about native and foreign ! 


’ 


“ood old mother”, let true 


Mr. Hermann Ecxuarpt, who announces his 
services in another column as a teacher in the higher 





branches of music, is one of our most able, thorough 


and intelligent musicians; familiar with all the best 


German Music, one of the best conductors and ar- 
rangers for orchestros that we have ever had, a com- 
poser too, in all the classical forms, and really one of 
the masters of his ert. We trust he will find many 
pupils and remuneration for his services to the cause 
of good music in our city. 





Advertisements. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


T ameeting of gentlemen interested in the promotion of 
[AX Orchestral Music, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee. and have made arrangements to give a series of SIX 
CONCERTS at the Boston Mustce HALL, during the coming 
winter, with an Orchestra of at least Firry Musicians, under 
the direction of CARL ZERRAILIN, and with the assistance of 
eminent Solo Artists, both vocal and instrumental, provided a 
sufficient number of tickets shall be subscribed for in season. 
Price of tickets for the series, $2,50. 
Subseription lists may be found at all the musie stores 
Time of commencement and further particulars will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 
CHARLES C. PERKINS, 
R. E. APTHORP, ) 
J. B. UPHAM. 
EDMUND A. SRAEAM, | 
JOHN S DWIGHT, 
C. Fo CHICKERING, TREASURER 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, Secrerary. 
Boston, October 6, 1855. 


- MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


MR. HARRISON MILLARD 
Respectfully announces to his former pupils and the public 
generally, that he is now ready to resume his LESSONS IN 
SINGING, on the same terms as the past year. 
No. 6 Tyler Street, Oct 6, 1855. 
HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
I EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Publie of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIST. A Collection of Volun- 
taries for the Organ, selected from the Works of the most 
celebrated Composers. By EDWARD TRAVIS. Price $1,00. 
Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


HE TRANSIENT AND ETERNAL. An Ove, 

Composed by Romberg. with Piano Forte and Organ Ac- 
companiment. By VINCENT NOVELLO. Price 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


I EETHOVEN’S SONATAS are now ready, in two 
large quarto volumes, elegantly and durably bound in 
cloth, embossed and lettered - the most magnificent specimen 
of Music Typography ever issued, and in keeping with the un- 
surpassed genius of the compositions. Price $7.50 per vol. 
single, or both vols. for $12 00 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Iferetofore doing business in the style of Wa. B. D. Simmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs, 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from $400 to $1.500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
$12.000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
B. D. Stumons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CITA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish Organs or 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OP AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confilent of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WIIERE, for the following reasons: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cash ; ean al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving. match- 
ing. moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lathes, scroll, cireular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Jacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 


Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 3mo 
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Miss Adelaide Pbillipps 
Has the honor to announce that she will give a 


CONCERT 
AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
This (Saturday) Evening, Oct. 6th, 


On which occasion she will be assisted by Mr. HARRISON 
MILLARD, and by a full Orchestra. 

For particulars see programme. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be had at the usual places, 


GUSTAV KREBS 
Ts prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. THe may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hlollis Place. 


Che Arndelssahu Quintette Club, 





R" SPECTFULLY announce to the musical public of Boston 
AY and vicinity, that they are prepared to receive engage- 
ments for 
PRIVATE MUSICAL SOIREES, 
similar to those given by them last year in Boston, Cambridge, 
Milton, New Bedford, ete. ete. 
THOMAS RYAN, See’y, 15 Dix Place, Boston. 

The Club would inform their old subscribers in Boston that 
the Messrs. Cuickertne have again kindly placed at their dis- 
posal their beautiful Saloon for the Soirées this winter, and on 
the return of the Club from the eastern country, about the 
middle of October, their subscription lists will be issued. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson's Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
Has the honor to announce that she will open TWO NEW 
CLASSES on the 8th and on the 16th of October, for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

One Class in the morning, the other in the afternoon, for 
the convenience of young ladies attending School. 

(>> Terms, Fifteen Dollars for Twen‘y-Four Lessons. 

Mile. Gabrielle De Lamotte may be addressed at her resi- 

dence, 55 Hancock street. 


MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Begs leave to announce that he will open two new Classes 
next week for the INSTRUCTION of young ladies IN FRENCH. 

Mr. De Lamotte will begin on the eighth of October a course 
of Frenca Conversations for those who wish to practise 
French. 

(>> Terms Five Dollars for Twenty-Four Lessons, 

Applications may be made at his residence, 55 Hancock 

street. 


MR. CORELLI, 

{NCOURAGED by the success of his Crassrs in Stnatne 

4 last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
ering’s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o’elock, P. M., to be 
continued at the same hour and place on Mondays and Thurs- 

ays. 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &c., he 
has engaged the services of Sig. GENNARI as pianist and accom- 
panist. 


“VOCAL INSTRUCTOR.” 
IIE EUROPEAN METIIOD of Teaching Vocal Music in 
Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 

Solfeggi and Vocalization—ineluding a selection of Secular and 

Sacred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 

Price $6 per doz. Published entire in Treble and Bass Clefs, 

separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bass will 

be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 
HE NEW EDITION of this popular collection of Church 
Music, by Dr. Lowell Mason, is now ready. The Elemen- 
tary department has been entirely re-written and re-modelied, 
and is accompanied with easy and pleasing Part Songs and 
other exercises for the voice, which will be found exceedingly 
useful in Singing Schools and classes. A number of new tunes 
have been added, but no former ones omitted. The sale of the 
New Carminais unparalleled. But few churches in the coun- 
try can be found where it is not known and adwired. 
For sale by OLIVER DITSON, and the Booksellers gen- 
erally. 829 3w 





HISTORY OF THE FLUTE. 


HOSE who would be informed of the peculiarities in the 
construction of the various kinds of FLUTES, would do 
well to send for BADGER’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE, No. 181 Broadway, N.Y. Price one shilling, 
and post paid to any part of the United States, 
New York, Sept. 15, 1855. 


4t 


MR. CORELLI 
Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Messrs. CHICKERING’s Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Warerooms, (Masonic Temple,) or 
at Mr. Corelli’s residence, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
nAR hts T 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs, 
TOVELLO'S Catalogue, No 


for the use of Choral Societies, Church ¢ 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns, and An- 
Music, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
Masses, Motets, &c. &c. 


3, contains a List of Music 
‘*hoirs and Singing 
Con- 
taining Oratorios, 
thems; Operatic 
Choruses ; Overtures, 
and Glees; Music with Latin words; 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del. Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e. in Voeal Score, with 
Piano Forte accompaniment. Handel's Messiah, $1.63 ; Judas 
Maccaba #1,63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 2 All the Orato- 
rios of these great masters have been published in this series 
low prices. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CITORUSES. 
the ortavo editions of the Or 
Vocal Score in or Piano Forte 
6, 9, or 18 cents each. 


NOVELLO'’S CHORAL THAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Hlandel’s “ Messiah.” si e 

Handel’s “ Judas Maccabs 

Handel's “ Samson,” price 


Songs, 


at similarly 
All the Choruses in 
may be had distinet in 


accompaniment, at 3, 


Atorios, 


with Org 


38 ce ents each part. 

us,’ price 388 cents each part. 
38 cents each part. 
printed in the octavo size, with the Alto and 
Treble Cleff. 


These parts ar 

Tenor parts in the 

COLLECTION OF 
Rook, and the Mus 

particulars, see Catalogue No. { 
J. A. NOVELLO, 

9 Broadway, New 

and 24 Poultry, 


be- ES. Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song 
Times and Sing ing Class Cireular. For 
it postage tree for one cent. 


= 
York, 


London, 


Sacred Music Store 


And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, 


ANDK T. ZHORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 
addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 
GEORGE W. PRATT 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 


May be 


THI 


f Si 


Ol 


inqing, armonn and ¢ ounterpoint, 


In private lessons or classes, 


RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember Ile may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs 
Chickering & Sons, or at 


Richardsor Musical Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinekney Street. 


i's 


of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o'clock, 
g's Saloon, where the exercises 
and Friday afternoon, at 


Sig. BENDELARI’S Class 
will commence on 
Messrs Chickerir 


‘Tuesday 


ners only, 
P.M 
will be 
the same hour 


, in the 
continued every 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
of Foreign 


19 S. NINTH STREET, 


Depot and Domestic Music, 


ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA, 


and of our 
and Music 
Italy, 


A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, 
own Publications, has just been published. Music 


Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, 


France and England 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SONS, 


WAREROOMS 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET 

BOSTON. 

EDWARD L. 


Apr 29 tf 


BALCH, 





| ed t 





OF 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 

Cs. D. & I. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the publie to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Wareroon 

No. 417 Washington Street. 


By means of a new method of wv known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression 

The manutacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charit ible Mechanie 
Asso: iation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D.C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from £45 to $150 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from S150 to S800 

This last instrument, known as the 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
secured a patent for. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


VAL 


IS, 


otcing, 


ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
and they have 


there 


MR. AUGUST FRIES 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive . pupil safter October 
15th, and may be addres ed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


YARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 


CUTLER, 
pi er 4 n 


ay 
76a © 3 
VU GL DT 


HENRY S. 

‘Mi, Tea He 

PRANAB Oe be 

BASEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF 
GREEN STREET, 


with Otiver Ditson 
iARDSON. 


ROOM THE ADVENT, 


‘Communications may be left , or with 


NATHAN Ric 


ELE WW s’ 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. | 


EK. R. BLANCHARD, 
This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
—_— to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
ing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 
Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


PARKER, 
Piano-forte and 


Address : 
May 26. tf 


Teacher. 


| 
sing 


ters 
Address, care of Geo. J. 


MR. J. C. 


TILL be happy to give instruction in 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. 


\ 


No. 3 Hayward Place. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smparters aut Wablishers of Alnsiy, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


=AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. 
Brunswick. 


MEYER, Jr. 


os an 
TEACHER OF THE 
Residence No. 

Will return to the city 


ENKLE, 
PIANO-FORTE, 
56 Kneeland Street. 


by the lst of October. 


¢c. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


= Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 


Publications. 


OTTO DRESEL 
receive pupils. Tle may 
hardson’s Musicai Exchange. 


Has returned to town and is ready to 


be addressed at Rit 


CARL HAUSE 


( FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher brane hes of Piano Le aying xr. The attention 
of Amateurs, achers who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public Scena’ playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., 
mont Row. 


Professional Tes 


at the music stores of Nathan 
or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





MUSIC. 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


HE Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana ; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression; 8 Coupler. It is designed more especially for 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an sdmirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination trom all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (aS SUPERIOR fo all other among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonie Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E. 
Bruce, ete. ete. 
Prices from $60 to $175. 

a fall description of the Medel 
address, on application to the under- 


8,) 


tl Cireulars containing 
Melodeons sent to any 
signed. 

HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 


EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 


NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, Lowett, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B. 
DuRAND, President of the N tional Academy of Design, DANIEL 
HUNTINGTON, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LONGFELLOW, BAYARD TAYLOR, Mang Wm Cvrtis, Rev. H, 
W. BEECHER, Rev. SAMUEL Osooop, Rev. Hl. W. BELLows, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers, A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, HloRATIO GREENOUGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tne Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DUR 
New York. Terms, 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


9° 


AND, No. 237 
$3 per annum, in advance, 


Broadway, 
Back num- 


mU SIC, 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St.: 
r, 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STRE BOSTON, 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it will enter 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME 
October 6th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Analyses of the notable Works 
2. Notices of 

4. Corres- 


with the number for Saturday, 


Oratorios, Operas ; with timely 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 

New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
compositions, in- 
on Music in its 


musical styles, schools, periods, authors, 


struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; 
Moral and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
&e Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 


Social, 
the 


the Street, 


Sculpture, Painting, &e. 
Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 

Address (post-paid) 
S$. DWIGHT, 21 § 


nished. 
"HOOL St. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ... 
Each subsequent inserti 
For one column, (126 lines) first insert ion. 
Do do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance 


No. 21 SCHOOL 


rae 


STREET. 














